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but dear as the lawn itself to the Britan- 
nic imagination, the American sculptor 
has a subject that can not be accused 
of alien origin. Associated chiefly with 
English landscape art, it nevertheless 
may "mark only happy hours" in more 
formal surroundings. 

Alas, that in every human effort shown 
out-of-doors, the climate has always the 
last word ! Good old Horace, grumbling 
impressively about the hard winters of 
Tibur, would find his sandaled toes 
shrewdly nipped in. a Cornish garden on 
the Ides of December, with Mercury's 
winged heel quite capable of hitting well 
below the zero mark. In Italy, the tooth 
of time is not a bad sort of modeling- 
tool; it has carved a veil of illusion for 
triviality, and has given a new grace to 
things already beautiful. But in our 
northern latitudes, the tooth of time does 
not model; it ravages and corrodes, often 
with incredible swiftness, and due winter 
precautions must enshroud our garden 
sculpture. The question of material is 



ever with us. Bronze endures, but turns 
dark ; marble is fair, but frail. In the 
dooryard of many an American artist, 
home-grown miracles have been wrought 
from cement. I recall charming tennis 
benches, with ornamented ends; a wall- 
fountain with reliefs of satyrs; some 
great vases enriched with the owner's 
coat-of-arms, and cast in a three-piece 
mold; and numerous basins, posts, balus- 
trades and steps. But trowel-sculpture 
has its limitations, and the question of 
durability has not yet been fully answered 
by the years. Perhaps, at some future 
day, science will co-operate with art, and 
produce for the garden sculptor a ma- 
terial as easily modeled as terra-cotta, 
as exquisite as marble, as impressive as 
granite, and as durable as bronze. Till 
then, we must manage as best we can 
with the materials the ancients had, 
though under climatic conditions more 
favoring than ours ; and we may at least 
note with thankfulness that in garden art 
as in all things annihilation has its uses. 
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EVEN the briefest description of the 
beautiful gardens of California 
would be inadequate without reference 
to the background of the surrounding 
country in the midst of which they are 
placed. Very naturally in this compara- 
tively new part of our land the best work 
has been done in or near the great cities 
of San Francisco and Los Angeles. The 
residential towns of Berkeley, Burlin- 
game, Menlo Park, Monterey, Santa Bar- 
bara, Pasadena, Riverside and San Diego 
offer many examples. While the topog- 
raphy of these towns is in general quite 
hilly, there are, it is true, many broad, 
rich, fertile valleys, but these are util- 
ized for orchards and ranches; the beau- 
tiful homes being situated along the sides 
of the more or less rugged hills and 
steep-sided valleys, or "arroyos," where 
during the winter season picturesque 



brooks and streams dash over great sand- 
stone rocks. 

Covering many of the slopes of hill 
and vale are grand old sj^camore, cypress 
and pine trees and groves of live oaks. 
Farther ujd the near-by mountain sides 
these become stunted to the tall brush or 
"chaparral" growth, among which is 
found the beautiful California lilac, 
manzanita, sage, and innumerable other 
native shrubs of great interest and beau- 
ty. This native growth which covers the 
mountains to their very summits, some 
of them three to five thousand feet high, 
is one of the most attractive features of 
the impressive background. After the 
first fall rains and the ensuing warm sun- 
shine, .these hills and mountain sides, 
covered with verdure of many shades of 
green, resemble an immense bolt of rich 
velvet cloth which some Titan hand 
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THE GARDEN OF DR. F. S. GOULD. NEAR SANTA BARBARA. SHOWING SPANISH MOTIF 



may be supposed to have crumpled 
into numberless folds to enhance its 
attractiveness and cast down here for 
our enjoyment. 

When to this natural beauty of topog- 
raphy and sylvan growth, it is remem- 
bered that, taking advantage of the rich 
soil and a most uniform and genial cli- 
mate, man has assembled here in rich 
variety almost every form of plant life, 
tropical and semi-tropical, that the wide 
world produces, is it to be wondered that 
unprecedented results have been secured? 
Skilled designers have fashioned here 
homes varying from the cosy bungalow to 
the stately palace of Roman prince, with 
gardens overhanging the sea itself and 
others further up the slopes commanding 
grand panoramas. The gardens are of 
all types, for the sites are of infinite va- 
riety. The ramps, terraces and formality 
of Italy, and even of far away Persia, 
the charm of Japan with its thoughtful 
informalities, its stepping-stone paths, 
guardian stones, sacred lanterns and 
bamboo tea-houses; the near-by Mexican 
and Spanish influences are all to be 



noted. Each offers some appropriate 
motif, and, when used as such and not 
slavishly copied, but made to fit existing 
conditions, gives charming results. 

Situated amid the foot-hills of Santa 
Barbara, Mr. Joseph Waldron Gillespie 
has built a home of rare beauty modeled 
upon the lines of a Roman villa. Its 
fountain pooled terrace, reflecting palm 
and mountain background, is surrounded 
by a garden whose motif is strongly Per- 
sian, a country where for many months 
Mr. Gillespie with his architect found 
inspiration. 

There has been no rigid copying here, 
however, but a skilful adaptation to exist- 
ing conditions of a type of garden emi- 
nently suited to this locality and climate. 
From the house-terrace the steps and ob- 
long basins of a Persian water garden 
lead southward bordered by cypress and 
palm, which the calm pools reflect, ter- 
minated at the foot of the hill by a 
casino or garden house, where the foun- 
tain overflow trickles down through the 
cool grotto into one of the most beautiful 
of mountain streams. The view toward 




A ROMAN VILLA OF THE PUREST TYPE. THE FOUNTAIN POOLS OK THE HOUSE TERRACE REFLECTING THE NEAR-BY MOUNTAINS 



the house from this casino is ideal. A 
veritable jungle of tropical and semi- 
tropical plants surrounds this garden 
among which are two hundred varieties 
of palms. Mr. Gillespie has levied upon 
the deserts of Arabia and the jungles of 
Africa with equal success, and has as- 
sembled here some of the rarest varie- 
ties in the world, with no suggestion of a 
collection or arboretum, so naturally are 
they all arranged. The estate includes 
other gardens, one of which leads down 
from the bathing pool upon the hillside, 
by brick-paved walks, broken here and 
there by fountain pools and basins; the 
whole scheme so arranged as to lead 
one's eye by a silvery thread of water 
flowing down the center of the path past 
fountain pool and basin, straight on over 
the jungle of palms, the neighboring or- 
chards and across the dancing blue waters 
of the Channel, to the volcano-like sum- 
mit of little Anacapa Island, apparently 
just placed here as a fitting terminal 
feature. 

Less formal but none the less beautiful 
and appropriate are the gardens which 
have drawn from Japan for inspiration. 
Here the effort has been, or should be, 



not to attempt to transplant too literally 
the features of Japanese gardens. How 
can we, who are not believers in and cer- 
tainly do not understand all their inter- 
esting rites and symbols, be supposed 
to appreciate or particularly care for 
their thoughtfully placed "guardian" and 
"worshiping stones," their "trees of soli- 
tude" and of "the setting sun"; but why 
may we not, if we like, and if, as is here 
so appropriate, adapt to our own uses 
those features which are in sympathy 
with the situation and climate of Cali- 
fornia? Why should we not have their 
skilled artisans fashion for us bamboo 
tea-houses and rustic bridges, and place 
interesting stepping-stone paths, lighted 
by stone lanterns leading to them? We 
may readily secure for such gardens the 
flowering cherry and almond and other 
interesting Japanese plants; and what 
if they are not in exact accord with the 
cryptic rules of Nippon ? They may still 
be our "view-perfecting trees," and our 
"tree of the setting sun"; and if they 
fit conditions and really make more beau- 
tiful our home grounds although not true 
Japanese gardens they are still proper 
adjuncts to California homes. 
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These thoughts have undoubtedly been 
in mind in planning many California 
gardens — perhaps in none more appro- 
priately than that of Admiral McCalla 
of Santa Barbara, where perched upon 
the edge of the bluff overlooking the 
famous Mission Creek with an unsur- 



No story of California gardens is com- 
plete without special mention of the 
strong Spanish influence. The adven- 
turous explorers of that nation touched 
here as early as 1542, and from that time 
until the discovery of gold in 1 849, Spain 
and Mexico were in control. Father 




MR. GILLESPIE'S PERSIAN GARDEN. WITH VILLA AGAINST THE BACKGROUND OF THE MOUNTAIN RANGE 



passed view of all its beauty, Japanese 
craftsmen have erected a charmingly 
proportioned tea-house. Stepping-stone 
paths set with rare skill lead from home 
to tea-house, and lighted by rare old lan- 
terns pass cunningly devised springs, and 
crossing little pools lead on down the 
slope of the canyon to the stream itself, 
which is crossed by rustic bridges, be- 
yond which under the live oaks are other 
gardens with rare collections of ferns 
and palms. 



Junipero Serra and his little band of 
Franciscan Padres built the chain of mis- 
sions extending from San Diego to San 
Francisco, and, though much abused in 
many instances, the mission style of 
architecture is one of the unique features 
of many dwellings. The fathers brought 
with them their old-world love of horti- 
culture and gardening and in fact intro- 
duced many plants from sunny Spain. 
Most of the missions had gardens, but 
the best preserved is perhaps that of 
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Santa Barbara. It is simple in design 
with a central fountain pool from which 
paths radiate in many directions and, 
having been tended all these years with 
such loving care, it is now a most de- 
lightful spot. Of tantalizing interest, es- 
pecially to the feminine mind, is the 
restriction placed upon it in the early 
days; perhaps in firm belief of the trou- 
bles of the Garden of Eden, no woman 
is allowed to enter its sacred precincts, 
the beauty of which, however, can readily 
be seen from the neighboring tower. 

This Spanish motif is perhaps in no 
instance more attractive than in the home 
of Dr. Frederic S. Gould, also near Santa 
Barbara. Space will not permit of even 
the enumeration of the many other in- 
teresting gardens in this part of the 
world. Certainly none are more worthy 
than those which surround the Hotel Del 
Monte at Monterey, the work of a master 
craftsman, a German named Ulrich, who 
got his training at Carlsruhe. But in- 
deed all of the suburban or residential 
towns offer many examples. 



A brief allusion to some of the plants 
that may be grown here must suffice. Be 
it remembered that the terrace walls, the 
pergolas and tea-houses, are almost in 
no time covered with Marechal Niel. 
Gloire de Dijon, Marie Henriette, Gold 
of Ophir, Beauty of Glazenwood, Cecil 
Brunner, or Cherokee roses, and that 
Tacomas trumpet creepers, not to men- 
tion honeysuckles, begonias, Solanums 
Bougainvilleas in infinite variety of color 
and perfume are available. Of flowering 
trees and shrubs, many of them broad- 
leaved evergreens, there are literally hun- 
dreds, as well as herbaceous plants in all 
varieties. 

From the point of view of the land- 
scape architect, there has been on many 
of these estates too little thought of mass- 
ing or harmoniously grouping this wealth 
of material. Specimen trees, palms and 
shrubs have been spotted about on lawns 
and in gardens, in a manner neither rest- 
ful nor thoughtful and in many cases in 
utter disregard of their habit of growth 
and natural surroundings. 




STEPPING STONES LEADING DOWN THE SLOPE TO MISSION CREEK 



